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AIMS AND PROGRESS IN THE FIELD OF LABOR 


By 


FRANCES PERKINS 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The Department of Labor was established by 
an act of Congress in 1913 “to foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States, toimprove their working condi- 
tions and to advance their 
profitable employment." The gains in labor legisla- 


the development of orderly and 


opportunities for 


tion and in 
harmonious relations between workers and employers 
recent years have brought 


in these objectives 


measurably nearer realization. 


Of particular significance is the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, putting a floor under wages, a 
ceiling over hours of work, and ending child labor 
in the field of interstate commerce. This marks 
another forward step in progress of legislation 
in the interest of wage earmers. Personal and 
family security has been provided in some degree 
through the Social Security Act with its old-age 
insurance, unemployment insurance, aid to 
needy old people, assistance for dependent children, 
The National Labor 
which guarantees their 
right to organize ard bargain 
collectively, nas also brought with it protection 
of their civil liberties. 


cash 


and provision for the blind. 
Act, 
constitutional 


Relations workers 


This labor and social legislation is primarily 
for the improvement of living and working condi- 
Its real benefits, 
are not confined to the one group, but 


tions of American wage earners. 
however, 
are shared by management, farmers, and investors 
through an increase in the purchasing power of the 
workers and increased stability of our social and 
economic life. As millions of workers have more 


money to spend in the years to come, farmers will 


gain in income, manufacturers in sales, employers 
in earnings, and investors in profits. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The last 5 years have shown great improvement 
in the understanding of the wisdom and need of 
definite andclearly formulated agreements between 
organized workers and their employers. The early 
period of recovery from the depression was msarked, 
quite naturally, by a larger number of industria] 
disputes, centering on hours, wages, and the right 
of organization, than in the years of depression 
or even of high prosperity. The increase in 
disputes, however, was in no way proportionate 
to the increase in the number of workers employed 
in industry, nor was the seriousness or length 
of these strikes comparable to those of earlier 
years. Records of man-days lost in strikes, kept 
since 1907, show that the 707 strikes in 1927 
resulted in only 8 percent fewer man-days lost 
than in 1937 when the number of strikes totaled 
4,700, or nearly 7 times as many. 


The most difficult and troublesome industrial 
disputes in the past year have been those due to 
clashes between A, F. of L. and C. 
In cases of this sort, the employer is placed in 
a most awkward position, and the goodwill of the 
public toward labor is often greatly impaired. 


I, 0. unions. 


If the two groups cannot presently make 4 
general peace between them, they will at least 
have to make a truce with regard to precipitating 
and aggravating disputes among themselves when 
sound relations with an employer are imperiled. 
There is overwhelming evidence that the vast 
majority of union members in both factions want 








peace and desire to cooperate with each other. In 
fact, it is a striking opservation that in many 
States, cities, and communities the two groups act 
together in a multitude of ways for the improve- 
ment of labor conditions. When this cooperation 
in the field is well established, peace between 
the officers at the top cannot be far behind. 


COOPERATION WITH STATES 


Annual meetings of representatives of the dif- 
ferent State governments, labor, employer, and 
other organizations have been held since 1933, 
under the auspices of the United States Department 
of Labor, to discuss and coordinate programs of 


State labor legislation 





8 States enacted the 
age for employment; 
8 States and the District of Columbia adopted 


16-year basic mininuw 


the 8-hour day for women; 

7 States adopted the 48-hour week or lowered 
their hour standards below that figure; 

2 States passed workmen's compensation laws; 

10 States adopted occupational disease compen- 
sation; 

8 States moved toward the abolition of indus- 
trial homework. 

In addition, five States have by law provided 
the machinery for promoting the training of 
apprentices under the general standards set by 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training. In 


six States the labor 





in the interest of wage 
earners. Since the 
First National Conference 
on Labor Legislation, 
held 5 years ago, the 
picture of Labor and social 
legislation in the United 
States has changed con- 


Conciliation Service 


siderably. Standards 


governing hours, wages, John R. Steelman, 
child 


employment, and physical 


labor, terms of 
working conditions have 
been set in many new 
fields and materially 
raised in others. Com- Eee s ewe 
pensation for accidents 
and industrial diseases Women's Bureau 
has been extended, and 
compensation for other Employment Service 
types of 
those due to 
unemployment and old 


such as 


age, has been introduced 
and given wide applica- 
tion. As a sample of 
progress in State labor 
legislation within the 
last 6 years-- 

14 States enacted 
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commissioners have been 
given the authority to 
accept assignment of wage 
claims in order to assist 
the workers incollecting 
wages from defaulting 
employers, and nine States 
have reorganized and 
materially strengthened 
their agencies for admin- 
istering these and other 
types of labor laws. 
The general accept- 
fomnissionce ability of the labor 


legislation adopted in 


recent years is due in 
Chief 
a great measure to the 
fact that the initial 
proposals were well 
thought out and realis- 
tically discussed, both 
as to general principle 
and to the salient 
features of application 


by the various national 


conferences on labor 
legislation. Moreover, 
through its standing 


committees, which have 


been set up from time 
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conferences have rendered technical 
service by charting specific patterns for various 


important 
types of legislation. This service has been 
especially valuable because the committee membership 
embraced practical and experienced persons, who 
have made special studies of minimum-wage and 
hour legislation, wage payment laws, industrial 


homework, and other measures. 
WORK TO BE DONE 


All the progress of recent years, encouraging 
as it is, must be balanced against needs still 
outstanding. Twenty-three States arestill without 
minimum wage legislation, 30 States are without 
a legal workday limit of 8 hours even for women, 
and 26 States still permit a workweek in excess 
Among this latter group are eight 
States which do not have any legal limit on the 


of 48 hours. 
weekly hours of work. In addition, most laws 
regulating hours of work fall short of covering 
all workers because of various exceptions and 
omissions based not so much on the nature of the 


work as on the pressure of special interested groups. 

Twenty-eight States still leave occupational 
diseases not covered by workmen's compensation 
laws, and very few of such laws as are now on the 
statute books compensate workers for all diseases 
arising out of their employment. Perhaps zost 
disconcerting of all is the fact that actually 
not more than half of our workers enjoy the pro- 
tection of workmen's compensation laws, although 
these laws are our oldest form of major social 
legislation, and 46 States have such acts. One 
reason for the inadequate coverage of compensation 
laws is that many of the acts are not compulsory, 
and another reason is the generally prevailing 
practice of exempting particular industries and 


establishments with small numbers of employees. 


State labor agencies must also be adequately 
Staffed and financed to administer State labor 
laws fairly and thoroughly. A law that is not 
thoroughly enforced is unfair to someone. Adequate 
enforcement cannot be accomplished without an 


adequate staff insured by an adequate appropriation.* 


OBJECTIVES AHEAD 


In order to achieve the goal of balanced 
progress,: we need to continue in our American 
system a setof economic and social principles and 
objectives which are in accord with our tradi- 
tional and national purposes and are adjusted to 
changing conditions. As viewed by the Federal 
Department of Labor, created to promote the welfare 
of the wage earners of the United States, these 


objectives include-- 


(1) high wages on a national basis; 

(2) continuity of income; 

(3) stability of employment; 

(4) reasonable profits; 

(5) opportunity for investment of savings 
in expanding industries and in new industries; 

(6) the conservation and adequate utiliza- 
tion of natural resources, including human life 
and happiness. 

Organized labor, which has had such a 

remarkable growth in membership and public signif 
icance in recent years, has every incentive to 
assist in bringing about a realization of this 
program. Labor nowhas a certain security against 
unfair interference and coercion by employers and 
has developed the responsibility for intelligent 
participation with employers and the country 
generally to achieve and stabilize an expanding 
national prosperity. Labor unions are building 
up self-disciplined, self-educated organizations 
for this purpose. It is part of a labor union's 
job to develop a broad understanding on the part 
of all workers of the problems and patterns of 


industry. 


This is a challenge to the labor movement and 
to employer groups. We cannot.arrive at a perfect 
way of life ovemight, but the signs are clear 
that intelligent, patriotic, and farsighted em- 
ployers and informed, patriotic and forward-looking 
labor are already building the structure of labor 
relations of which they will be proud, 


it will be effective, productive, and democratic. 


because 


* For more detailed information see 1938 Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor. 











THE HostlERY WoRKERS UNION 


EMIL RIEVE, PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF HOSIERY WORKERS 


Unionism has existed in the American hosiery 
industry sporadically for more thana century. The 
records indicate that the hosiery workers helped 
form the Philadelphia Union of Framework Knitters 
1780's, but the 
solely of hosiery workers was the stockingmakers 


in the first union made up 
union of Philadelphia, which was organized in 1844. 
It was not until the introduction of the full- 
fashioned hosiery machine in this country, which 
made possible the knitting of more than one stocking 
at a time, that any permanent unionism developed 
in this industry. The first full-fashioned hosiery 
mill was set up in Simmonsville, now Thornton, 
Conn., in 1884. 
who operated them were brought over from England 


The machines and the knitters 


where many of the workers had belonged to labor 


organizations in the textile center of Nottinghamshire. 


However, it was Philadelphia, rather’ than 
New England, that became the first important full- 
fashioned hosiery center in the United States, and 
it was in this city that the organized efforts of 
the workers first bore fruit. After a series of 
unsuccessful strikes, beginning in 1899, Philadelphia 
hosiery knitters and boarders formed the first 
permanent organization in the industry in 1909. 
The boarders' union was set up first as Local 696 
of the United Textile Workers, and the knitters 
followed shortly thereafter and became Local 706. 
The knitters' local soon 


over all workers in the full-fashioned hosiery 


assumed jurisdiction 


mills, and since that time the hosiery workers' 
union has remained industrial in form. 


From Philadelphia the organization of full- 
fashioned hosiery workers spread to other centers. 
Locals were established in Fort Wayne, Providence, 
Brooklyn, and Langhorne, Pa. In 1913 at a con— 
vention in Philadelphia the American Federation 
of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers was set up 
as a separate organization of hosiery workers 
within the 
Workers. 


framework of the United Textile 
Aside from the period between 1915 


and 1922, when all the local unions except the 
Philadelphia branch left the United Textile 
Workers, this 

i933 the union 


relationship has continued. In 
broadened its jurisdiction 


by including seamless hosiery workers and 
changed its name to the American Federation of 


Hosiery Workers. 


The union functions as a self-governing unit 
within the larger organization of textile workers 
policies 


and has complete control over all 


affecting the hosiery industry. Annual conven- 
tions are held to determine policies and elect 
officers and the executive board. The Federation 
of Hosiery Workers has its own dues system and 
employs its own organizers. At the same time it 
unions in the other 


cooperates closely with 


branches of the textile industry. When the 
Textile Workers Urganizing Committee was formed 
by the C. I. 0., the same arrangement was con- 


tinued between the hosiery union and the T. W. VU. C. 


RAPID GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 


The full-fashioned hosiery workers have been 
faced with the problem of organizing a rapidly 
expanding industry. During the past 30 years, 
the women's full-fashioned stocking has changed 
from a luxury item worn only by the wealthy, to 
an article which is part of the wardrobe of almost 


every American girl and woman. 


At first the widespread demand for full- 
fashioned hosiery exceeded the available supply, 
but since 1929 the increase in consumption has 
not kept pace with the rapid growth in the indus- 
try's capacity to produce. New mills have sprung 
up, particularly in the South, and technological 
improvements, especially in recent years, have 
increased manyfold the productivity of the knitting 
machine. The raw material used in the manufacture 


of full-fashioned hosiery has shifted from cotton 
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that is, silk dyed before the 
"oum" 
completed. 


silk, 


to “ingrain" 
is knit, 


silk, which 
The 


the possibility 


stocking and again to 
is dyed after the stocking is 


now confronted with 


shift 


industry 1s 


¢ from silk to some synthetic 


of a further 


fiber such as "nylon", which is being developed 
in industrial laboratories. The dyeing and finish- 


ing of hosiery has in many cases become a separate 
operation no longer performed in hosiery manufac- 
This led to the 


establishment of a commercial 


turing plants. development has 


dyeing and finish- 
ing branch of the industry. 

The economic and technological changes in the 
together with the migration of mills 
to the added to the difficulties of 
the hosiery union in bettering the working condi- 
tions of wage earners in the full-fashioned hosiery 
Despite these difficulties, the union 
has been doubling the 


$16 to $18 weekly wage earned by hosiery knitters 


industry, 


South, has 


industry. 
successful in more than 
the century and in reducing 
54 and 60 to 40 per week. 
skilled 


It can 


at the beginning of 


the hours of work from 


Increases in the earnings of the less 


workers have been even more pronounced. 


said that the wage for all 


the 


be safely average 


workers in full-fashioned hosiery industry 


than the wage in any 


is now equal to or higher 


other consumer goods indus- 


try in the country. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES S.. ? 
. tena 

In securing pay increases Sg 
and improvements in working 
union 


conditions the has 


combined an intensive organ- 
izing campaign with an 
intelligent approach to the 
problems of the industry. 
As the full-fashioned hosiery 
moved from 


industry away 


unionized centers, the union 


followed. Strikes were 
called 


who sought to 


against employers 


break down 
Standards. Neither’ the 


organizing drives nor the 


rea = 


ri wy 


strikes were uniformly successful, but even when 


they failed they generally served to prevent a 


greater reduction in working standards. 


In the North one of the outstanding open shop 


areas developed in Reading and adjoining towns in 
about 60 
1914 the 


but few 


Berks County, Pa., miles northwest of 


Philadelphia. In union sent organizers 


into this area, tangible results were 


achieved at that time or in the years following. 


In the wave of unionization which followed passage 


of the National Industrial Recovery Act, a general 


strike of Reading hosiery workers succeeded in 


unionizing the entire area, andwith the exception 


of one large mill unionization has remained. 


first full-fashioned hosiery mill in the 


1919. 


The 
South was established in Today this section 


of the country comprises the most rapidly expanding 
the 


3O percent of 


part of industry and in 1938 produced more 


full-—fashioned 
1929. The 


than the Nation's 


stockings as against 7 percent in 


union has carried on continuous organizational 
efforts in the South Since 1925 when the first 
strike in the southern industry occurred. While 


not successful in the widespread organization of 


the workers, wages of union hosiery workers have 


been raised far above the earnings of workers in 


southern textile trades and the wage 


| AA 


other 


By » ww "te 


Vas 





ty - 


In a Full- Fashioned Hosiery Mill 











differential which prevails between northern and 
narrowed. 


the South 


southern mills has 
At the 


been considerably 


present time, organization of 


is perhaps the largest problem facing the 
hosiery union. 
The hosiery workers' union continued its 


organizing efforts during the depression when the 
ebb. 
the hosiery workers were 


spirit of trade unionism was at a low 
Throughout this period 
spending more per member for organizing work than 
any other American trade-union. The success of 
the American Federation of Hosiery Workers since 
1933 has been due in part to the union's earlier 
persistent efforts to improve working conditions 
in the industry. As a result the union has 
contractual relations with most of the employers 
in the 
industry and has established a 


in the South. 


sections of the 
foothold 


northern and western 


solid 


Reckoned in years, the full-fashioned hosiery 


industry in America is comparatively young. 
Many members of the union have grown up with it 
and the present leaders include charter members 
The knowledge of the industry 


and familiarity with its development acquired by 


of early branches. 


these members has greatly aided in the task of 


organizing about 100 locals of the union, with 


a total membership of approximately 80,000. 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND GRIEVANCE MACHINERY 


The union is proud of its collective bargain- 
ing record. It has never broken an agreement with 
an employer or violated a decision of an arbitrator. 
No strike has occurred in the organized portion 
of the industry since 1922, when the Philadelphia 
local successfully fought off an attempt of 


employers to institute the open shop. 


1928 the 
with the industry 
represented by the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers' 


Since union has had _ contractual 


relations portion of the 


Association of America. A recent 


renewal of this contract assures member mills of 
the Association uninterrupted production for a 


periodof3 years. The workers inturn are assured 


that there will 
has a considerable number of 
with 


The union also 


be no lockouts. 
Similar contracts 
individual employers, not members of the 
Association. Altogether approximately 70 percent 


of the industry is under contract with the union, 


One of 


union's agreement with the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


the most important features in the 


Manufacturers' Association has been the operation 


of an impartial adjustment machinery. The 


impartial chairman, who is selected by the 


union and representatives of the manuracturers, 
handles all grievances that cannot be satisfactorily 
settled by 


responsible for making wage studies and for helping 


direct negotiation. He is also 
to fix wage rates as new technical developments 


occur in the industry. Wages are based upon 


complicated piece -rates which vary with the 
skills required, speed of machines, amount of hand 
labor involved, numerous 


quality of silk, and 


other factors. 


Application for a hearing before the impartial 
chairman can be filed only after the prescribed 
procedure for local adjustment of differences has 
failed to solve the issue. The application must 


specify the charges or the problem involved in 


the grievance. learings are open and testimony 
is offereu in the presence of all parties concemed. 
In many cases a settlement is reached during the 
hearing without the necessity of a formal decision. 
Although most cases directly involve only one 
mill, the precedent established by the chairman's 
decision applies to all member mills of the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers' Association and 
often leads to the application of his rulings in 
The costs of 


Similar situations in other mills. 


maintaining the impartial adjustment machinery 


are shared between the union and the association. 


The union has been constantly aware of the 
importance of technological and economic trends 
in the industry andhas never opposed the introduc- 
On the 
contrary one of the purposes of its new standard 


tion of new and more efficient machinery. 


long-term agreement has been to encourage the 


installation of modern equipment by manufacturers 


operating under union contracts. The union 
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alizes that if the older sections of the full- 


re 


fashioned hosiery industry are to compete with 
manufacturers in the recently developed and for 
the most part nonunion areas they must be able 


to install up-to-date equipment. 
SEAMLESS HOSIERY WORKERS 


1933 the union was composed 


The 


Until hosiery 


1 


entirely of full-fashioned hosiery workers. 


workers in the older seamless branch of the industry, 


manufacturing men’s and boys' socks, children's 
stockings and anklets, and some women's hosiery, 
were under the direct jurisdiction of the United 


Textile Workers. These workers are less skilled 


han the full-fashioned hosiery workers and because 
of economic conditions in the industry andthe lack 
their eamings were far 


of union organization 


below those in the full-fashioned hosiery industry. 
the N. R. A. 1933 


wages for the 60,000 workers in the seamless hosiery 


When came into existence in 


industry averaged slightly less than 19 cents an 


hour. A study by the Women's Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor indicates that in recent years 


or, 


14 percent of the workers earned less than 2 


cents per hour and nearly one-third averaged less 


than $10 a week. Even today, with the 25 cents 
an hour minimum prescribed by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, workers in the seamless industry 


are among the poorest paid group in the country. 
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1933 ful l-fashioned 


hosiery workers 


At its convention tne 


undertook the job of organizing 


the wage earners in the seamless industry and 
with the approval of the United Textile Workers 
assumed jurisdiction over this branch of the 
industry. Now almost 15,000 seamless hosiery 


workers are covered by contracts of the American 


Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Recognizing that the education of workers is 
essential to the proper functioning of a democratic 
organization, the hosiery union has been a strong 
supporter of the workers' education movement. Much 
carried on through the columns 
WORKER, 


In 1937 


of this work is 
of the HOSIERY 


paper. 


which is now an 8=page 


biweekly the union organized an 


educational department, witha paid director, whose 


duties include the preparation of pamphlets and 


other informative material and the extension of 


aid to local unions in working out programs for 


classes and other educational activities such as 


summer schools and institutes. 


The union has long been on record in favor of 


social insurance and other legiSlation designed 


to improve the welfare of wage earners. As in 


the case of the Fair Labor Standards Act, it has 
recognized that governmental action is essential 


if a decent standard of living is to be attained 


those employed in the 
and low 
wage branches of the textile 
The 


leader in 


by workers, particularly 


highly competitive 
has 


industry. union 


also been a the 


fight for adequate housing 


for workers and cooperated 
in the construction of the 
Carl Mackley apartment houses 
in Philadelphia, which were 
built with P. W. A. funds. 


This project, namedfor the 


victim of a hosiery strike, 
has served as an example 
of Government and labor 


cooperation in improving 


housing standards in indus- 


Photo by F. S. Lincoln 
The Mackley Houses for Hosiery Workers 


trial areas. 











THE BRITISH HEALTH INSURANCE SYSTEM FOR WORKERS 


Heal th 
salaried employees has been in existence in Great 
The 
first British national health-insurance law became 


in 1912. 


insurance for manual workers and lower- 


Britain for more thana quarter of a century. 


effective Since then it has undergone a 


number of revisions, largely for the purpose of 


extending the coverage of the law and increasing 


its benefits to the insured workers. 
During the first 25 years of the existence of 
the British national health-insurance plan, the 


membership coverage was increased from 114 million 
to 174 million workers. During the same time the 


benefits paid out under the provisions of the 
$1,010,000,000 in 
$970,000 ,000 
treatment; $470,000,000 in disablement benefits; 
$175,000,900 in maternity benefits; and $200,000,000 


for dental and other incidental treatment. 


system totaled approximately: 


Sickness benefits; for medical 


Prior to the the first health 


insurance law there had existed in Great Britain 


passage of 


a number of medical-aid societies, friendly 


societies, and trade-unions which provided their 


members with medical services in various forms. 
These were brought under the provisions of the 
law as insurance carriers and became known as 


"approved societies." Covered workers were urged 


to join a society in order to obtain the fullest 


benefits permitted under the law. 
COVERAGE 


At the all 


between the ages of 14 and 65 who are not specif- 


present time, employed persons 


ically exempt by law are required to be insured 
Virtually all 
industry or 


under the health-insurance system. 


employed persons, irrespective of 
occupation, except the more highly paid nonmanual 
workers earning more 
the 


religion, 


than $1,250 per year, are 


covered by system. Independent workers, 


ministers of professional men, and 


workers employed in agriculture without money 


payments or those employed by their parents or as 
apprentices without 


The 


compensation are excluded. 


law also provides for the exemption of other 


groups of Workers who no 


to be 


persons. longer are 


obliged insured by law are permitted t 


continue their insurance on basis, 
In all 


only and does not extend to their dependent wives 


a voluntary 


cases the system covers insured workers 


or children. 
TYPES OF BENEFITS PAID 


Medical Benefits. 
national 


Persons covered by the 


health-insurance act are entitled t 


receive treatment and attendance by qualified 
doctors as well as adequate drugs and appliances, 
The right to medical 


the age of 


benefits does not cease at 
65 if the person is still insured on 
attaining that age. Voluntary contributors wit! 
of $1,250 


entitled to medical benefits. 


incomes in excess per year are not 


Insured persons have the privilege of select- 
ing any doctor whose name appears on the panel of 


the insurance committee within his community. 


Any qualified doctor may have his name included on 
this panel by merely registering with the insurance 
When the desires t 


committee. insured person 


have medical attention, he presents his insurance 


card to the doctor he has chosen. If accepted as 
a patient, his card is forwarded by the doctor to 


the insurance committee to be recorded. 


The rate of remuneration to the doctors is 


determined by the Minister of Health. No doctor 
may have more than 


list. 


2,500 insured persons on his 


The doctors are also under obligation to 


keep a record of the diseases of persons treated 


by them, for clinical, administrative, or statist- 


ical purposes. Insured workers also have the 


right to change doctors, and their medical 


records are passed on to any new doctor chosen 


by the patient. 
CASH BENEFITS 


Sickness Benefits. TheBritish national heal th- 
insurance scheme not only provides medical services 
to the insured persons but also gives them finan- 


cial aid during the period of their inability to 


genie 


work. 
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These cash benefits constitute the most 


work. 
expensive part of the health-insurance plan and 


cost nearly twice as muchas the medical benefits. 
The cash benefits depend largely on the contribu- 
tion records of the insured. In order to receive 
cash sickness payments, a worker must have been 
insured for at least 26 weeks, and must have made 
Higher 


sickness payments are made to persons who 


at least 26 contributions to the fund. 


cash 


have been insured 104 weeks or have made 104 


contributions to the fund. 


The weekly sickness benefit payment to workers 
who have made more than 26 but less than 104 
contributions to the fund is approximately: 

$2.16 for men 
1.80 for single women and widows 
1.80 for married women 

The weekly sickness benefit for workers who 
have made 104 or more contributions to the 
fund is approximately: 

$3.60 for men 
2.88 for single women and widows 


2.40 for married women 


Sickness benefits are payable after the fourth 
day of incapacity for a maximum period of 26 weeks. 
The incapacity must have resulted from some 


specific disease or physical or mental disability. 


Disablement Benefits. Ifthe insured worker's 
disability lasts for more than 26 weeks, he is 
entitled to receive cash disablement benefits. 
These benefits are paid only to persons who have 
been insured for 104 weeks or who have made at 
least 104 contributions to the insurance fund 
and continue as long as the disability lasts. 
The weekly rate of disability payments is about 
$1.80 for men, $1.44 for single women and widows, 


and $1.20 for married women. 


Maternity Benefits. In the event of the 
confinement of an insured woman or 
an insured worker, the family receives a maternity 
benefit of about $10 from the husband's society 
if the husband alone is insured and an additional 
$10 from the wife's society if she also is insured. 
If the wife alone is insured, a benefit payment 


of $20 is paid by the wife's society. 


the wife of 


Additional Benefits. Additional cash sickness 
benefits or services in the form of dental, eye, 
and convalescent home treatment are available to 
the members of societies which have a _ surplus 
fund on the basis of an actuarial valuation of 
its assets or liabilities. Additional payments 
vary among the societies and are available only 
to members who have been insured for a period of 
at least 24 years. During 1937, approximately 
$19,000,000 was paid out in additional benefits, 
with the largest expenditures, amounting to nearly 


$12,500,000, going to dental treatment. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FUND 


The income for the health-insurance fund is 
derived from contributions by workers, employers, 
and the Government. Employers and workers are 
required tomake regular specified weekly payments, 
while the Government makes a lump-sum contribution 
in the form of a definite proportion of the cost 
of all benefits and their administration. Since 
1926 this proportion has averaged one-seventh in 
the case ofmen and one-fifth in the case of women. 

Since 1926, the weekly contribution to the 
health-insurance fund has been about 18 cents 
for men and 17 cents for women. Half of this 
money is contributed by the employer, except in 
the case of voluntary insurance, when the worker 


pays the entire amount. 


Payments to the fund are made by the employer, 
the worker's share being deducted from his weekly 
earnings. Fach worker is given a contribution 
card and the payments are registered by special 
health-insurance stamps affixed to the card. 
Workers rendered incapable for work by disease or 
other disability are excused from making contribu- 
tions, upon furnishing a medical certificate. 

Persons who have become unemployed are entitled 
to certain privileges with regard to their contri- 
butions to the health-insurance fund. During the 
last decade, these provisions have undergone a 
number of changes, but in 1935 the law was amended 
to the effect that persons who had been insured 
unemployed can 


for 10 years and have become 


remain insured as long as they continue to 


prove unemploymer.t. 








CHILD LABOR AND THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


BEATRICE MCCONNELL, DIRECTOR 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The Act 


oppressive child labor as one of the unfair labor 


Fair Labor Standards recognizes 


conditions which burden the free flow of goods in 
interstate commerce. It therefore requires em- 


ployers who market their goods in interstate 
commerce to comply with certain minimum standards 
in regard to the employment of children, just as 
it requires them to comply with minimum standards 
the to be paid to all employees and 


as to wages 


the hours which they may work. Goods produced in 
establishments in which children have been employed 
contrary to the standards set by the act, within 


3O days prior to the removal of such goods from 


the establishment, are prohibited from shipment 


across State lines or to any foreign country. 


The administration of the child-labor provisions 
of the act is placed in the Children's Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. 
action the State and Federal 
is made possible by permitting the Chief of 


Joint 
Governments 
the 
utilize State agencies in 


between 


Children's Bureau to 
carrying out the child-labor provisions of the act. 


The basic child-labor standard of the act is 
a minimum age of 16 years for employment. Excep- 


tions are made that permit employment under 
restricted conditions for children between 14 and 
16 years of age and provision is made also for the 
gradual establishment of a minimum age of 18 years 
for work in hazardous occupations. on the 
the 


years of 


Thus, 


one hand, employment of children between 14 


and 16 age, in occupations other than 


manufacturing and mining, may be permitted under 
regulations issued by the Chief of the Children's 
Bureau if such employment is under conditions that 
have been determined not to interfere with the 
schooling, health, or well-being of the children. 
On the other hand, 


for the prohibition of 


the act recognizes the need 
the employment of minors 

and 18 in 
particularly hazardous for children of those ages 
or detrimental to their health or well-being, and 


between the ages of 16 occupations 


it vests in the Chief of the Bureau the power 


determine, and by order to declare, the occupa- 


tions which come under this classification. 


The following classes of child workers are 


exempted entirely from these child-labor provisions: 


Children employed as actors in motion pictures 


or theatrical productions, children employed in 


agriculture during periods when they are not 


legally required to attend school, and children 


employed by their parents in occupations other 


than manufacturing or mining. 


Establishments subject to the act must apply 
to wages and hours to young 
the modifica- 


tions provided by the act for learners and appren- 


the same standards as 
workers as to adult. workers. However, 
tices may have a special application to children. 
As child labor has always been associated with low 
wages and other substandard labor conditions, the 
application of these minimum wage and hour stand 
ards will effectively supplement the minimum-age 
standards of the law. 


As a safeguard against unintentional employ- 


ment of children below the legal the act 


This 
proof of age through the filing of 


age, 


provides for proof of age. provision for 
a certificate 
with the employer, together with the provisions 
State and local 


administering State child-labor laws, 


permitting cooperation with 
agencies 
has made it possible for the Bureau to cooperate 
effectively with the States which now provide for 
the issuance of employment and age certificates 
The joint action in 
of the Federal 


particularly 


for children going to work. 
the 
State 


administration law and of 


laws is important, since 


systems of age certification have always bee 


found essential for the adequate enforcement of 
the States and will 


upholding 


child-labor regulations in 
be equally 
child-labor standard. 

The three most important phases in the admin- 


essential in a national 


istrative work of clarifying and enforcing child 


labor } 
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Standards 


Labor 


4ct, namely, the issuance of certificates of age, 


jabor provisions of the Fair 
the conditions under which children of 14 and 15 


years may be employed outside school hours, and 


the procedures to be followed in determining 
occupations that are particularly hazardous for 
povs and girls 16 and 17 years of age, have 
already been covered by regulations issued by the 


Children’s Bureau. 


In establishing standards for evidence of age, 
the Bureau has utilized its experience in admin- 
first Federal child-labor law in 
September 1, 1917, 
declared unconstitutional June 3, 
the best 


since that time in 


istering the 


until it was 
1918, 
have been 


effect from 


and has 


made use of methods which 


worked out the States. 

1938, less than a month after 
the 
certificates issued by 41 States and the District 


By November 22, 


the law went into effect, employment or age 


of Columbia had been designated for a period of 


& months as having the same force and effect as 


Federal certificates. In Idaho, where the State 
law does not provide for the issuance and the 
use of employment certificates, Federal certifi- 


cates are being issued through the State Depart- 
Public 
which has been worked out with 


under an 
that State. 


ment of Instruction agreement 


Plans 


for cooperation have been worked out with two 
other States and will be put into operation 
shortly. A temporary regulation has been issued 


to take care of the situation in the four remaining 


States in which no plan has been agreed upon. 


until April 
issued to clarify the 
14 and 15 
may be employed in occupations covered by 

In the 
schedul ed, 
will be issued. 


Temporary regulations in effect 
4, 1939, 


conditions under which children 


have also been 
years 
of age 

the act. meantime a public hearing has 


been after which a final regulation 


The Children's Bureau has worked out a definite 
procedure fo determine the occupations particu- 
larly hazardous for the employment of minors or 
detrimental to their health or well-being. This 
procedure covers special studies to be made by 


the Bureau, including conferences with representa- 
tive employers, workers, and experts in industrial 
health This will be followed by 
public hearings. order will be 
by the Chief of the Bureau upon the basis 


the case, 


and safety. 
A finding and 
issued 
of all 
including the report of 
the 


occupations under consideration. 


the information and evidence in 


facts and conclusions 


with respect to particular occupation or 


A national program to eliminate oppressive 
child labor demands not only Federal 


but supplementary and extended State legislation. 


legislation 


Since the child-labor provisions of the Federal 


act apply only to establishments shipping goods 
in interstate commerce, State legislation must be 
relied upon to cover industries purely intrastate 
The State 


for 


raising of legislative 
bo th 


wherever 


in scope. 


standards intrastate and interstate 


industries, 
set by the Federal act 


ninimum 
both by 
organized 


possible, to the 


has been urged 
State administrative agencies and by 
labor groups. Basic standards for such upward 
revision of State child-labor laws were recommended 
by the Fifth National Conference on Labor Legis- 


lation meeting in Washington in November 1938. 


child labor 


labor conditions 


Any program for the abolition of 
and the general betterment of 
for young workers requires the wholehearted co- 
and particularly of 


operation of all groups, 


The Bureau has met with 
a very encouraging acceptance of the standards 
of the act by employers. Realizing that if they 
it is essential that they 
the 


interpretations of 


employers and workers. 


are to comply fully, 
have complete information on the provisions, 
legal 


its relation to State child 


regulations, and the 
the act, as well as on 
labor laws, the Bureau is endeavoring to distribute 
all such information The 
interest of organized labor in sound and effec- 
tive child-labor regulation has long been recognized 
Labor is in a position to know what is happening 
in regard to child workers in the States, and its 
aid in reporting violations will be indispensable 


as widely as possible. 


in promoting the general observance of the child 
labor provisions of the act. 











ENTRANCE RATES FOR COMMON LABOR IN JULY 1938 


Unskilled workers in 20 targe industries 
received, on the average, an entrance rate of 
approximately 51 cents an hour on July 1, 1938. 
Wide variations, ranging from less than 15 cents 
to more than $1 an hour, were reported, but the 


(78 


were paid from 40 to 674 cents an hour at 


great majority of common laborers 


the 


of starting on a job. 


percent) 


time 


These findings are a part of the annual survey 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 


rates of common laborers in 16 important manufac 


entrance 


higher than 


in the southern 


the 


tne United States. 


cents 


average 


and 


of 35 cents prevailing 
southwestern sections of 
States, the rates varie 


from an average of 62 cents in Washington and 6} 
in Illinois to 244 cents in Georgia.  Indus- 
in four other States -- Arkansas, Florida, 


tries 


North Carolina, andSouth Carolina —- also report 


average entrance rates of less tnan 30 cents an hour, 
Rates of less than 25 cents an hour were paid 
in industries located the South and Southwest 


to about 4 


> 


} percent 














the unskilled workers iy 


turing industries, 3 public utilities, and the lumber, to 27 percent brick, tile, and ten 
building construction industry. The entrance rate cotta, to 17 percent in fertilizers, and to 12 per- 
> . ‘4 6 ac > > : s 
of pay is defined by the Bureau as "the lowest cent in street car city motorbus operatic 
£ > aj > ‘ ape ho . : " s : : : 
rate paid to common laborers when newly hired. and maintenance. In the North and West among the 
All of the industries surveyed paid sub- industries studied very few common laborers were 
stantially higher averaye hourly entrance rates in paid less than 25 cents per hour. The survey, 
the northern and western sections of the country based on rates prevailing on July 1, 1938, did 
than in the less indus- not, of course, reflect 
trialized and largely ENTRANCE RATES OF COMMON LABORERS, JULY 1938 the changes brought about 
agricultural States of by the 25 cents an hour 
the South and Southwest. ee AVERAGE HOURLY RATE minimum wage prescribed 
Vo 
In the North and West — _ for industries in inter- 
entrance rates were : state commerce by the 
in cents 
highest in petroleum Fair Labor Standards Act, 
Manufacturing: 
> f° j ar . = ic j > et 
refining (674 cents), Petseheun vofintns ? 67.5 | 57.0 which went into effect 
building construction Iron and steel . , 59.5 44.0 October 24, 1938. 
(634 cents), and in iron Chemicals , 59.5 6.5 ; 
. Negroes. The average 
and steel and chemicals Slaughtering and meat packing 58.5 49.5 
: din ‘ rate of 54% cents a 
(594 cents). In the Cement ss ese ved oeninie - in oe 
: > Lumber (sawmills) pee 54.5 | 24.0 hour reported for Negro 
South and Southwest the : 
; ; Paints and varnishes .. 54.5 33.5 laborers in the North and 
highest average rate paid - 
Automobile parts ae 54.0 Wo data West was only slightly 
unskilled laborers at Shute 53.5 14.0 aes 
aera ie whe 2 less than the 554-cent 
the time of entrance on Paper and pulp . 51.5 39.5 ; , 
i average for white commor 
a job was 57 cents in Foundries and machine shops 51.0 35.0 
_ . laborers. In the South 
petroleum refining. Leather . 91.0 39-0 é s ; 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 48.5 29.0 and Southwest, Negroes 
The average entrance Fertilizers 47.0 27.0 composed the majority of 
rate for the group of the common labor force. 
Public utilities: 
S $ (ce isin the ; ea 314 c Ss 
tates comprising Riess wekheer Geb wetesbes 2.5 $1.0 They earned 314 cents per 
northern and western Nenifentured and aetaeel aes. 50.0 15.5 hour or 7% cents per hour 
sections of the country Electric light and power 49.0 38.0 less than the 39 cents 
was 554 cents per hour— , received by the white 
Building construction . 63.5 34.5 . 
about 204 cents per hour unskilled laborers. 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations, and _ the 


Government contracts a minimum hourly wage of 


States (including the area in and about East St. 
Louis, Ill.), which do not account for a large 


proportion of the total output of the industry, 





WALSH-HEALEY MINIMUM WAGES IN STEEL AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES 


Yinimum hourly rates of pay for workers employed in filling Government orders for iron and 


steel and aircraft products were recently established by the office of the Secretary of Labor 


accordance with the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. This law, 
$10,000 or more must comply with 


that manufacturers working on Government contracts valued at 


wate and hour standards determined by the Department of Labor. 


se of convict labor and the employment of child labor. 


Workers in the iron and steel _ industry 


passed in 1936, provides 


The law also prohibits the 


the minimum rate is 585 cents. Forplants located 


employed by firms contracting for Government work in 11 Mountain and Pacific Coast States a rate of 


must receive a minimum rate of pay ranging from 69 cents an 
45 to 624 cents an hour depending on the locality 
in which they are employed. These minimum rates, 
effective March 1, 1939, were determined after 
extensive public hearings, when testimony was 


submitted by producers, trade associations, the 


American Federation of Labor. 


except the northern 
State, workers 
at least 45 cents an hour. Apprentices employed 
in the industry do not have to be paid the pre- 
vailing minimum rate if their terms of employment 


meet the standards established by the Federal 


is prescribed. For the South, 


which includes 12 States and all of West Virginia 


or panhandle area of this 


Government orders must receive 


Committee on Apprenticeship. 


Steel mills located in 17 northern and middle 


western States must pay workers employed on 


624 cents. In the remaining seven middle western Labor prescribed 





MINIMUM WAGE RATES SET FOR GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WORK 
- IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY - 
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Airplanes and Parts. In a wage determination 
effective December 29, 1938, the Secretary of 
a minimum wage of 50 cents an 
hour and $20 for a workweek of 40 hours for work- 
ers in all establishments manufacturing military 
and large transport airplanes, aircraft engines and 


propellers. Theorder, how- 
ever, does not cover the 
manufacture of lightweight 
or commercial aircraft and 
the production of instru- 
ments, accessories, radios, 
and parachutes, which are 
largely manufactured by 
firms which do not manu- 
facture airplanes. As in 
the case of the iron and 
steel industry, lower rates 
may be paid apprentices, 
provided their conditions 
of employment conform to 
the standards approved by 
the Federal Committee on 


Apprenticeship. 








Outstanding among the December gains in employ- 


ment was a further increase in the number of 
factory workers and an unusually large seasonal 
expansion in retail trade. Smaller advances in 


employment were reported in metal and bituminous 


coal mining andin wholesale trade. Substantially 


fewer workers had jobs in December in quarries, 


dyeing and cleaning establishments, 


Smal ler 


and private 


building construction. reductions in 


MANUFACTUR 


Factory employment generally declines at the 
close of the year, but last December 49 of the 87 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau 


of Labor Statistics reported gains in employment, 


and 63 reported increased pay rolls. As a result, 


Slightly more than 47,000 additional wage earners 


were employed in manufacturing industries, and 


$4,800,000 more was paid out in weekly wages. 


Durable-goods industries reported the most 


pronounced gains in employment. The largest 


increases were 23,400 in automobiles and 11,900 
in foundries and machine shops. Among the 


nondurable-goods industries employment advanced 


9,400 in shoes, 8,900 in woolen goods, and 4,400 
in cotton goods. 

Employment and Pay Rolls in 1938. Averaged 
over 12 months, factory employment in 1938 was 
about 18 percent below the level of 1937 or of 
1929. Total weekly wage payments to the workers 
employed in 1938 averaged 24 percent less than 
in 1937 and nearly 30 percent less than in 1929. 

YEAR AVERAGE AVERAGE 

EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 

1938 6,850,000 $147, 100,000 

1937 8,350,000 193,600,000 

1936 7,720,000 162, 300,000 

1935 7,200,000 140 , 500,000 

1934 6,760,000 122,500,000 

1933 5,790,000 95, 100,000 

1929 8,370,000 209 , 500,000 


ING 





EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN DECEMBER 1938 


employment were also recorded in crude petroleum, 
Class I 
18,000 workers. 


utilities, hotels, and laundries. rail. 
roads laid off nearly 
all 


however, about 200,000 more workers 


For nonagricultural industries combined, 


had jobs ;j 


December than in the preceding month. Total 


nonagricultural employment of 32,950,000 persons 


in December represented an increase of approx- 


imately 1,200,000 workers since July 1938. 


INDUSTRIES 


in Durable-Goods Industries. The 
increase of approximately 36,700 workers employed 
of 


December resulted from gains of 28,100 


Emp! oyment 


in the durable-goods groups industries iy 


in trans- 


rtation equipment, 20,400 in machinery manufac- 
I july 


turing, and 4,500 in iron and steel. Reductions 


in employment aggregated 11,000 in lumber, 3,800 


in stone, clay, and glass, and 1,500 in nonferrous 


metals. 


Employment in December 1938 was, however, 


ad0ut 


329,300 lower than in December 1937. Fewer workers 


were employed in all durable-goods groups, and 
the largest reductions over the year interval 
were 186,800 in machinery manufacturing, 80,300 


in iron and steel, and 38,400 in transportation 


equipment. 


Weekly Pay Rolls in Durable-Goods Industr ies. 
Total weekly wage payments to workers employed in 
dur ab1le-goods 
$2,280,000 


industries in December’ were 


higher than in the preceding month. 


Pay rolls rose $1,287,900 in machirery manufacturing, 
$723,000 in transportation equipment, $356,000 in 


iron and steel, and $7,900 in nonferrous metals. 


They declined $73,000 in lumber and $18,000 in 


stone, clay, and glass. 


Compared with December 1937, the total weekly 
wage income of workers in December 1938 increased 


by $1,566,000 in transportation equipment, 


$1,500,000 in iron and steel, $842,000 in lumber, 
and $230,000 


$337,000 in stone, clay, and glass, 


ae 
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ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
DECEMBER 1938, NOVEMBER 41938, and DECEMBER 1937 
EE 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INDUSTRY DECEMBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER DECEMBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
1938* 1938% 1937 1938* 19388 1937 
All industries... 7,187,100/7,139,900|7,461,400/$164,352,000 |$ 159,562,000 /$159,774,000 

Purable-goods groups: 38,203,100) 3,166,400| 3,532,400 80,778,000 78,496,000 81, 212,006 

Iron and steel . 779,000 774,500 859,300 20,467,000 20,111,000 18,967,000 

Machinery «...+..+«-. 812,900 792,500 999,700 21,280,000 19,993,000 26,189,000 

Transportation equipment 544,300 516,200 582,700 17,231,000 16,508,000 15,665,000 

Nonferrous metals 236,700 238,200 246,200 5,932,000 5,925,000 5,702,000 

es Perr recree 583,200 594,200 590,500 10,213,000 10,286,000 9,371,000 
Stone, Clay, and glass . 247,000 250,800 254 ,000. 5,655,000 5,673,000 5,318,000 
| 
| Nondurable-goods groups: 3,984,000| 3,973,500) 3,929,000 83,574,000 81,066,000 78,562,000 
| Peutiles .« « » < 1,603,300) 1,578,900/ 1,517,000 26,291,000 24,866,000 22,490,000 
Lanter sie teres 286,900 274,300 276,600 4,890,000 4,359,000 4,261,000 
a ee 796,000 819,500 794.700 18,300,000 18,574,000 18,282,000 
| ne ee 90,200 92,600 90,200 1,326,000 1,331,000 1,335,000 
| Paper and printing . 574,100 568,300 581,000 15,965,000 15,356,000; 15,742,000 
| Chepfeale «we we ese 373,300 374,500 392,100 9,953,000 9,867,000 10,141,000 
| ara a a 112,100 110,700 115,000 3,090,000 2,955,000 2,681,000 
| Unclassified . . 148,100 154,700 162,400 3,759,000 3,758,000 3,630,000 
| * Preliminary = Revised 
{ 
in nonferrous metals. Only one durable-goods was 55,000 higher than in December 1937. Over 
group -—- machinery manufacturing — reported smaller the 12-month interval, textiles recorded 
total weekly wage payments in December 1938 as addition of 86,300 workers, leather 10,300, and 
compared with December 1937, but this decline, foodstuffs 1,300. These increases in employment 


amounting to about $4,900,000, was more than suf- 
to offset all the 


durable-goods groups. 


ficient increases in other 


Employment in Nondurable-Goods Industries. 
Approximately 10,500 additional workers had jobs 
in the nondurable-goods groups of industries in 


December. Gains in employment over the month 
interval were 24,400 in textiles, 12,600 in 
leather, 5,800 in paper and printing, and 1,400 
in rubber. Employment declined by 23,500 in 


foodstuffs, 2,400 in tobacco, 1,200 in chemicals, 
and 6,600 in the unclassified group of industries. 


For all nondurable-goods groups of industries 
combined, the level of employment in December 1938 


were partly 


chemicals, 


6,900 


offset 
in 


by declines 
paper and printing, 


of 18,800 








2,900 


in rubber, and 14,300 in the unclassified industries. 


Weekly Pay Rolls in Nondurable-Goods Industries. 
With the exception of decreases of $274,000 in 
foodstuffs and about $5,000 all 
nondurable-goods groups of reported 


in tobacco, 
industries 
larger pay rolls inDecember than in the preceding 
The increases were $1,425,000 in textiles, 
$609,000 in paper and printing, $531,000 
leather, $135,000 in rubber, $86,000 in chemicals, 
and $1,000 in the unclassified industries. The 
net gains in weekly wage payments for all groups 
combined amounted to $2,508,000. 


month. 
in 








Approximately $5,000,000 more was paid out in year interval were $629,000 in leather, $409,(% } 
weekly wages in the nondurable-goods groups of in rubber, $223,000 in paper and printing, $18, ! 
industries in December 1938 than in December 1937. in foodstuffs, and $129,000 in the unclassifig | Facto 
The largest increase in the weekly wage income of group of industries. These increases, wer imately 
the workers employed amounted to $3,800,000 in Slightly offset by weekly pay-roll reduction increase 
textile manufacturing. Other increases over the of $188,000 in chemicals and $9,000 in tobacco, advance ¢ 


the aver 


—————_— <> —_——_ camings 





industrie 
slightly 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES ate tee 
ings of 
Factory pay rolls in December rose about 3 The December gain in employment (0.7 percent 
percent and were larger than for any month since marked the sixth successive month in which the — 
November 1937. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index number of factory workers has_ increased. The | HO 
of total weekly wage payments to workers employed Bureau's index shows that for every 1,000 workers j-_———— 
in manufacturing industries was 86.6 in December employed during 1923-25, 911 had factory jobs i | 
as against 84.1 inNovember, 84.2 in December 1937, December compared with 905 in the preceding | 
and 100 as the average for the 3 years 1923-25. month and 945 in December 1937. I she 
In the durable-goods groups of industries, The Bureau's index of factory employment ir | 
the pay-roll index was 80.6 in December, compared the durable-goods groups of industries stood at — 
with 78.3 in November and 81.0 in December 1937. 83.2 in December, 2.2 in November, 91.7 iz 
In the nondurable-goods groups of manufacturing December 1937, and 100 for the 3 years 1923-25, | vassaieg 
industries the index of weekly wage payments was In the nondurable-goods industries, the index of | Morea 
93.3 in December, 90.5 in the preceding month, and employment was 98.6 in December, as against 98, oe 
87.7 in December 1937, compared with the average in the preceding month, 97.2 in December 1937,) | 


| Shipbu: 
of 100 for 1923-25. and 100 for 1923-25. } 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


Factory employment in December averaged approx- 


imately 37 hours per week. 


increase compared with the preceding month and an 


!N MANUFACTURING 


This was a slight 


advance of about 24 hours per week compared with 


the average workweek in December 


earnings of workers 


1937. 


employed in manufacturing 


Hourly 


industries averaged nearly 65 cents in December or 


slightly higher than in November 1938 but slightly 


lower than inDecember 1937. 


ings of approximately $24. 


“ 
25 


Average weekly earn- 


in December were 5 


5 


weekly earnings 


INDUSTRIES 


Weekly earnings: 


$33.15 
28.5 
26.50 
20.05 


19.25 


Average weekly hours 


in 


in 


automobiles 


blast furnaces and rolling mills 


in foundries and machine shops 


in 
in 


brick manufacturing 


sawmills 


in 


of 


the five selected nondurable 


work and hourly and 


goods industries in December 1938 were-- 








HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING TRANSPORTATION 


EQUIPMENT 


























= 

HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 

| INCREASE OR DECREASE INCREASE OF DECREASE INCREASE OR DECREASE 

| INDUSTRY DECEMBER | wov. 1938 | vec. 1997 | PECEMBER | Noy, i9ge | DEC. 1937 | DECEMBER | nov, 1038 | DEC. 1037 

| _ DEC by 938 DEC. “1938 = DEC. “1638 bec. 338 —_ DEC one DEC . 1938 

: 3 

| 

| Percent | Percent Cents Percent| Percent | Percent | Percent 

Aircraft . . .« « 42.0 + 4.6 + 4.5 76.5 > is? +10.0 $31.70 | + 6.2 +13.3 

| Automobiles .. 36.0 - 3.4 +20.8 92.0 - 0.7 + 1.3 33.15 - 4.0 +24.2 

| Locomotives .. 33.0 + 3.7 -24.¢ 77.0 + 0.6 - 4.7 25.35 | + 4.3 -28.0 
Railroad cars . 35.5 + 9.4] - 2.9 73.0 | - 1.3] - 3.7 25.95 | + 8.0 | - 6.5 

| Shipbuilding . . 37.5 + 8.5 - 1.7 84.5 > Be + 0.2 31.85 | + 9.4 - 1.3 

| 
































cents per week higher than in November and $1.50 


per week higher than in December 1937. 
In the five selected 
turing industries 


wrk and average 


the average 
hourly and 


reported in December 1938 were-- 


Weekly hours: 


37.0 in brick manufacturing 


weekly 
weekly 


durable-goods manufac- 


hours 


earnings 


37.0 in foundries and machine shops 


36.5 in sawmills 


36.0 in automobiles 


34.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


92.0 in automobiles 


84.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 


71.0 in*“foundries and machine shops 


53.5 in brick manufacturing 


53.5 in sawmills 


Weekly hours: 
41.0 in 
39.0 in 


37.0 in 


36.5 i 


Slaughtering and meat packing 


paper and pulp 


cotton-goods manufacturing 


n petroleum refining 


35.0 in 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


tires and inner tubes 


97.5 in petroleum refining 


96.5 i 


68.0 i 


n 


n 


61.5 in 


38.5 in 


tires and inner tubes 


Slaughtering and meat packing 


paper and pulp 


cotton-goods manufacturing 


Weekly earnings: 


$35. 30 
33.80 
27.70 
23.85 


14.15 


ir 


- 


in 


in 


~ 


ir 


ir 


~ 


petroleum ‘refining 


tires 


and inner 


tubes 


Slaughtering and meat packing 


paper and pulp 


cotton-goods manufacturing 











Nine of the 10 selected durable- and nondurable- 


goods industries reported a longer average 
workweek in December 1938 than in the same month 
a year earlier. The most substantial increases 
in the weekly working time were 26 percent in tires 
and inner tubes, 24 percent in blast furnaces and 
rolling mills, 21 percent in automobiles, 19 per- 
cent in cotton-goods manufacturing, and about 


10 percent in brick manufacturing. 


With the exception of foundries and machi, 
shops and slaughtering and meat-packing est, 
lishments, weekly earnings in the remaining eig; 
selected industries were higher in December 19; 
than in December 1937. 
reported were 28 percent in blast furnaces x 


The largest increasg 


rolling mills, 
24 percent in automobiles, 


25 percent in tires and inne 
tubes, and about p 
percent in brick manufacturing and sawmills. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





DECEMBER 
1938* — 1938 — 1937 
DECEMBER 1938 | DECEMBER 1938 
RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent 
Employment...eeees 3,869,000 +13.2 - 1.7 
Weekly pay roll... $73,369,000 +11.4 - 0.9 
Weekly hours...ee.- 42.5 + 1.0 - 0.9 
Hourly earnings... $0.53 - 3.2 + 1.9 
Weekly earnings... $20.75 - 1.6 + 0.7 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Enployment....see- 1,444, 500 + 0.3 - 3.5 
Weekly pay roll... $43,763,000 + 0.4 - 2.7 
Weekly hoursS...... 42.0 0.3 - 1.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.70 - 0.1 + 1.1 
Weekly earnings... $29.10 + 0.3 + 0.8 
METAL MINING 
Employment..seeeess 69,000 + 1.4 -10.9 
Weekly pay roll... $1,780,000 + 3.9 -16.6 
Weekly hours...... 40.5 + 2.0 - 6.6 
Hourly earnings... $0.69 + 0.5 + 0.3 
Weekly earnings... $27.50 + 2.5 - 6.4 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment........ 409,600 + 0.8 -10.2 
Weekly pay roll... $8,943,000 - 0.6 -14.9 
Weekly hours.....- 27.5 - 1.4 - 5.7 
Hourly earnings... $0.88 + 0.4 + 1.3 
Weekly earnings... $24.05 - 1.4 - 5.3 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment..seeees 397,700 - 0.2 - 4.8 
Weekly pay roll... $13,404,000 - 0. - 2.1 
Weekly hours...... 39.5 + 0.2 + 0.2 
Hourly earnings... $0.81 - 0.9 + 1.5 
Weekly earnings... $30.70 - 0.1 + 2.9 





INCREASE OR DECREASE 





DECEMBER 
1938" TO TO 
DECEMBER 1938 | DECEMBER ig 
HOTELS Percent Percent 
Employment...eeees 268, 200 - 0.6 - 3.1 
Weekly pay roll... $4,022,000 - 0.2 - 1.8 
Weekly hours.....- 46.5 - 0.6 - 0.9 
Hourly earnings... $0.32 + 0.7 + 2.1 
Weekly earnings... $15.00 + 0.5 + 1.3 
POWER & LIGHT 
Employment..s+eee- 292,500 - 0.5 - 4.8 
Weekly pay roll... $9,335,000 - 0.5 - 4.1 
Weekly hours...... 40.0 + 0.3 - 1,2 
Hourly earnings... $0.85 - 0.4 + 2.1 
Weekly earnings... $33.70 + 0.1 + 0.7 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment....eee. 185, 300 - 0.3 - 4.8 
Weekly pay roll... $5,944,000 + 1.0 - 3.3 
Weekly hours.....-. 45.5 + 1.5 - 0.7 
Hourly earnings... $0.70 - 0.3 + 2.3 
Weekly earnings... $32. + 1.3 1.5 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment. ..eeee- 215, 800 - 0.3 - 8.7 
Weekly pay roll... $3,482,000 + 0.9 - 1.3 
Weekly hours...... 42.0 + 1.2 - 0.1 
Hourly earnings... $0.41 - 0.5 + 2.6 
Weekly earnings... $17.45 + 1.3 2.5 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment....ss+- 57,400 - 4.5 - 1.2 
Weekly pay roll... $986,000 - 7.5 - 0.4 
Weekly hours.....- 40.5 # 1.2 + 1.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.49 - 1.8 - 1.5 
Weekly earnings... $19. 2 - 3.1 + 0.9 


* Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN DECEMBER 1938 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. The December cash income of 
farners from the sale of farm products totaled 
$613,000,000 compared with $660,000,000 in November, 
and $675,000,000 in December 1937. Government pay- 
nents to farmers were $39,000,000 in December, 
$48,000,000 and $68,000,000 in 
December 1937. 

Total cash income of farmers from the sale of 
farm produce was estimated at $7,150,000,000 in 
1938 as against $8,208,000,000 in 1937. In addi- 
tion, Government payments to farmers in 1938 were 


2,900 ,000——-about $115,000,000 more than in 1937. 


in November, 


Wage rates paid to hired farm 


the last quarter 


Farm Wages. 
workers dropped sharply during 
of 1938. For the country as a whole, 
receiving board averaged $24.85 per month for the 
quarter ending January 1, 1939, as against $28.25 
per month for the 3 months ending Uctober 1, 1938, 
and $22.10 per month during the 5 years 1910-14. 
farm laborers not receiving 


farm hands 


Monthly earnings of 
board averaged $34.90 during the 
January 1, 1939. They averaged about $36.10 for 
the quarter ending October 1, 1938, and $29.20 
for the 5-year period 1910-14. 


period ending 


<< > —_ 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The general level of industrial production 
in December was about the same as in the preceding 
nonth. The Federal Reserve Board's adjusted index 
was 104 in December compared with 103 in November, 
84 in December 1937, and 100 as the average for 
the year period 1923-25. 


Automobile production continued to advance in 
December, and there was little change in the output 
of lumber. Textile mills factories 
reported some slackening in activity, and iron and 
steel plants recorded a more than seasonal decline 


and shoe 


in output. 




















FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
Industrial Production PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
ADJUSTED INDEX hte beaten 1923-25 =100 der Nombors 
Mo 
1923-25 = 100 
| 
1938 v7 | 20 
December.... 104* | 
November.... 103 “0 Nn —f 
October..eece 96 VV 
September... 90 oo | i | 40 
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Julycccceces 83 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. Slightly more than 388,300 
passenger cars and trucks were produced in 
December. This was 15,900 cars and trucks more than 


in November and 62,100 more than in December 1937. 


Bituminous Coal. December output of bituminous 
coal was estimated at approximately 36,230,000 
tons. Production in November totaled 36,110,000 
tons and in December 1937 about 37,120,000 tons. 


Building Construction. The value of building 
construction, according topermits issued in 2,078 
cities, aggregated $144,900,000 in December, as 
against $145,600,000 in the preceding month. 
Value of permits issued in December 1938 was nearly 
6 percent lower than in December 1937. 





INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Output of electric power fol 
public use in December exceeded any previo, 
Total production of 10,5 


million kilowatt hours was 552 million kilovwat; 


month on record. 


hours more than in November and 795 millig 
kilowatt hours more than in December 1937. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class | 
railroads loaded on the average 589,800 cars ¢ 
freight per week during December, as agains 
632,400 cars per week in November and 550,5j 
cars per week in December 1937. 

Steel. About 3,140,000 tons of steel ingot 
were produced in December. This was Aa declin 
of 430,000 tons compared with November but nor 
than twice the December 1937 output. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN DECEMBER 1938 


Employment in the Federal Service. Slightly 
more than 1,265,000 persons were employed in the 
About 
792,300 workers (exclusive of force-account, super- 


Federal Government service in December. 
visory, and technical employees) were in the execu- 
tive 340,900 in the military, 5,145 in 
the legislative, and 2,270 in the judicial service. 

P.W.A. Construction Projects. Nearly 194,700 
workers were employed in December at the site of 
construction on projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration at a total pay 
$16,170,000. In the preceding month 
workers earned $14,860,000. 

Other Federal Government Construction Proj- 
ects. 
appropriations, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
and the U. S. 
work to 220,000 persons in December, 
244,000 in November. The aggregate wage income 
of the workers employed in December was $2),800,000— 
about $2,700,000 less than in November. 


service, 


roll of 
173, 300 


Fmployment on projects financed by regular 


tion, Housing Authority provided 


as against 


20 


The Works Program. 
Works Progress Administration, other than emergenc 


Projects financed by th 


conservation work, student aid, and that part o! 
P. W. A. work financed by The Works Program, employe 
approximately 3,350,000 persons inDecember. Tota 
wages to the persons employed during the mont! 
were $177,400,000. 


Emergency Conservation Work. The Civilia 
Conservation Corps employed nearly 321,000 workers, 
instructors in December, 


camp supervisors, and 


compared with 335,500 in November. Wage payments 
during December aggregated $14,450,000, as agains! 


$14,700,000 in the preceding month. 


General Relief. Approximately 777,600 families 
and single persons received $23,940,000 in general 
relief in December, 
the Social 

This represents an increase of about 
in disburse 


according to preliminar 


| 
reports to Security Board from % 

urban areas. 
4 percent in cases and about 8 percent 


ments compared with November. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN DECEMBER 1938 


wholesale Prices. The general level of whole- 


sale commodi ty prices declined slightly in December 


wholesale commodity prices were about 9 percent 


lower than in 1937. 


The Bureauof Labor Statistics 

















and was nearly 6 percent lower than in December index was 78.6 in 1938, as against an average of 
1937. Averaged for the 12 months of 1938, 86.3 in 1937 and 100 in 1926. 
= 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
aE 
AVERAGE |AVERAGE [AVERAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (~) 
Tem FOR FOR FOR DECEMBER | DECEMBER 1937 DECEMBER 1937 
1926 1938 193” 1938 1937 1938 DECEMBER 1938 
=e 
Index Index | Index Index Index Percent Percent 
All commodities .... ‘ 100 78.6 | 86.3 77.0 81.7 - 8.9 - 5.8 
Farm products . . . « « « 100 68.5 | 86.4 67.6 72.8 -20.7 - 7.1 
Raw materials ...... 100 72.0 | 84.8 70.9 75.4 -15.1 - 6.0 
Semimanufactured articles 100 75.4 8*.3 75.2 77.7 -11.6 - 3.2 
Finished products ... . 100 82.2 |87.2 80.2 85.3 - 5.7 - 6.0 
































Retail Food Prices. For the country as a whole, 


is based on 1926 as 100 and includes prices of 84 
































retail food prices during 1938 averaged nearly 7 foodstuffs sold at retail in 51 cities, averaged 
percent lower than in the preceding year. They 72.4 in December, as against 76.1 in December 
were also lower in December 1938 than in December ayearago. Itwas72.7 for the year 1938, compared 
1937. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index, which with 78.4 for 1937. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
AVERAGE | AVERAGE DECEMBER DECEMBER _— ee ns 
ITEM FOR FOR ‘ . 19 0 BER 193 
1938 193" TO TO 
1938 1937 1938 DECEMBER 1938 
| . i 
| Cents Cents Cents Cents Percent Percent 
Bread, pound . ... - 8.6 8.7 8.2 8.9 - 1.3 - 8.4 
Butter, pound ... -« 34.7 40.8 35.6 45.5 -14.9 -21.7 
Milk, delivered, quart 2.5 12.5 12.6 13.0 Wo change - 2.8 
| Eggs, dozen .... 36.0 36.9 43.2 39.0 o @8 +10.3 
| Potatoes, pound ... 2.1 2. 2.2 2.0 -24.0 + 8.32 
|} Lard, pound .... . 13.0 17.0 11.9 14.7 -23.8 -18. 
| Pork chops, pound .. | 32.6 36.4 29.4 31.1 -10.4 - 5.6 
i Round steak, pound. . 35.0 39.2 35.1 36.1 ~10.7 - 0. 
| 
| Sugar, pound... . « 5.3 5.6 5.2 5.6 - 5.9 - 7. 
| 
| Coffee, pound .... | 23.2 25.5 22.8 25.0 - 8.9 - 8. 
= 
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(42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public Act 212, approved June 30, 
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